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been PUBLISHED WEEKLY. IA drop of dew filtering in the capillary and trans-| itself? Is it not presumable that there may be 
= Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance, _| parent tubes of a plant, present to them thousands | trees which produce strawberries, as there are 
ppro- Subscriptions and Payments received by of cascades : the same drop, fixed as a wave on) those which bear pease and French beans ? May 
rove- JOHN RICHARDSON the extremity of one of its prickles, an ocean/we not even consider as varieties of the straw- 
num- : are without a shore ;- evaporated into air, a vast aerial | berry, the numerous species of the raspberry, and 
val of aT No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UF STAIRS, sea, They must, therefore, see fluids ascending of the bramble, with which it has a very striking 
<m arene Linstead of falling; assuming a globular form in-| analogy from the shape of its leaves; from its 
slaces iantanieoen sina ibiiis iia | stead of sinking to a level ; and mounting into the shoots, which creep along the ground and replant 
ais in if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any air instead of obeying the power of gravity. * * | themselves ; from the rose form of its flowers, and 
i part of the United States, for three mouths, if paid in| 1m these ephemerous beings, we must ‘find the | that of its fruit, the seeds of which are on the out- 
a advance, six and a-half cents. | youth of a single morning, and the decrepitude of side? Has it not, besides, an affinity with the 
dings — one day. If they possess historical monuments, | eglantine and the rose tree, as to the flower ; with 
s had THE STRAWBERRY PLANT | they must have their months, years, ages, epochs, the mulberry, as to the fruit ; and with the trefoil 
were 5 aii proporiioned to the duration of a flower; they | itsel!, as to the leaves, one species of which, com- 
nts of St. Prerre. | must have a chronology different from ours as} mon in the environs of Paris, bears, likewise its 
ae (Concluded from page 358.) | their hydraulics and opiics must differ, Thus, | seeds aggregated into the form of a strawberry, 
which Now, Nature has made nothing in vain. Where-|in proportion as man brings the elements of na-| from which it derives the botanic name of trifo- 
ley of ver she has prepared a habitation, she immediately |ture near him, the principles of his science dis- | dium fragiferum, the strawberry-bearing trefoil 2 
m the peoples it, She is never straitened for want of appear, | Now, if we reflect, that all these species, varieties, 
U.S. room, She has placed animals, furnished with | Such, therefore, must have been my strawberry | analogies, affinities, have, in every particular 
~ fins, in a single drop of water; and in such mul- | | plant and its natural inhabitants in the eyes of my latitude, necessary relations with a multitude of 
atives, titudes, that Leeuwenhoek, the natural philosopher, | winged insects which had alighted to visit it; but} animals, and that these relations are altogether 
reckoned up to thousands of them, Many others | supposing I had been able to acquire, with them, an unknown to us, we shall find that a complete his- 
lollars alier him, and among the rest Robert Hook, have | intimate knowledge of this new world, I was st il tory of the strawberry plant would be ample em- 
oe seen in one drop of water as small as a grain of| very far from having the history of it. 1 must) ployment for all the naturalists ia the world, 
i old millet, some ten, others thirty, and some as far as | have previously studied its relations to the other ial 
; much forty-five thousand. Those who know not how|parts of nature; to the sun which expands its| bs ae 
ending far the patience and sagacity of an observer can| blossoms, to the winds which sow its seeds over| . ree eee 
1 from go, might, perhaps, call in question the accuracy |and over, to the brooks whose banks it forms and THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 
on of these observations, if Lyonnet, who relates | iembellishes. I must have known how it was; The Cross of Christ was held by all of olden 
onding them in Lesser’s “ ‘Theology of Insects,” had not|preserved in winter, during a cold capable of|time, patriarchs, prophets, and the apostles of 
o bun- demonstrated the possibility of it, by a piece of| cleaving stones asunder ; and how it should ap- our Lord, and the publishers of the Gospel of 
vere of mechanism abundantly simple. We are certain,| pear verdant in the spring, without any pains/ peace and s alvation, not only as necessary to be 
— at least, of the existence of those beings whose | employed to preserve it from the frost; how,/ preached to others for their acceptance, but that 
pty= 


different figures have actually been drawn, Others| feeble and crawling along the ground, it should| they were to manifest their love and allegiance to 
water are found; “whose feet are armed with claws, on! be able to find its way from the deepest valley God by daily bearing this cross, and thus’ regulate 


30 feet. the body of the fly, and even on that of the flea, |to the summit of the Alps, to traverse the |‘their daily walk in humble obedience to the will 
ratoga, It is credible, then, from analogy, that there! globe from north to south, {rom mountain to of God revealed in the heart by the Spirit of Jesus 
pn. are animals feeding on the leaves of plants, like|mountain, forming on its passage a thousand Christ our Saviour. 
roan the cattle in our meadows and on our mountains; charming pieces of checkered work of its fair! Penn holds up Moses as a remarkable example 
at one which repose under the shadow of a down im-| flowers and rose-coloured fruit, with the plants in sacred history for self-denial, before the appear. 
perceptible to the naked eye, and which, from/of every other climate; how it has been able ance of Christin the flesh, ‘ He had been saved, 
ba goblets formed like so many suns, quaff nectar|to scatier itself from the mountains of Cache-| when an infant, by an extraordinary Proidence,v 
ending of the colour of gold and silver, Each part of| mire to Archangel, and from the Felices, in Nor-| and it seems by what followed for an extraor- 
the flower must present to them a spectacle of} way, or Kamschatka ; how, in a word, we find it dinary service ; Pharaoh’s daughter, whose com. 
which we can form no idea. ‘The yellow anthere | in equal abundance in both American continents, passion was the means of his preservation, when 
of flowers, suspended by fillets of white, exhibit | though an infinite number of animals is making .the king decreed the death of the Hebrew male 
vol. 28 


to their eyes double raliers of gold, in equilibrio, | incessant and universal war upon it, and no gar- | children, took him for her son, and gave him the 
J. Hall, on pillars fairer than ivory ; the corolla, an arch |dener is at the trouble to sow it again. 


education of ‘her father’s court. His own grace- 
vols. 27 of unbounded magnitude, embellished with the| Supposing all this knowledge acquired, I should| ful presence and extraordinary abilities, joined 
oe tuby and the topaz; rivers of nectar and honey ;| still have arrived no further than at the history of| with her love to him, and interest in her father 
r, sent., the other parts of the floweret, cups, urns, pavi-|the genus and not that of the species, ‘The vari-|to promote him, must have rendered him, if not 
man, $2 lions, domes, which the human architect and gold- | eties would still have remained unknown, which capable of succession, at least of being chief 
a smith have not yet learned to imitate, jhave each its particular character according as/ minister of affiirs under that wealthy and power- 
ISON, >, 


I do not speak thus from conjecture ; for, hav- | the y have flowers single, in pairs, or disposed in! ful prince .. . But Moses, ordained for other work, 
ing examined one day by the microscope the | clusters ; according to the colour, the smell, and and guided by a better Star, an higher principle, 


flowers of thyme, | distinguished in them, with|the taste of the fruit; according to the size, the| no sooner came to years of discretion, than the 


| 
equal surprise and delight, ‘superb flagons, with aj figure, the edging, the smoothness, or the downy | impiety of Egypt, and the oppression of his brethren 


7. Lovett long neck of a substance resembling amethyst, | clothing of their’ le saves. One of our most cele-|there, grew a burden too heavy for him to bears 
from the gullets of which seemed to flow ingots | | brated ‘botanists, Sebastian le Vaillant, has found,| And though so wise and good a man could not 
of liquid gold. I have never made observation | in the environs of Paris alone, five distinct species,| want those generous and grateful sentiments, 

— of the corolla simply, of the smallest flower, with. | three of which bear flowers without producing | which became the kindness of the king’s daughter 

« Barury, out finding it composed of an admirable substance, | fruit.” In our gardens we cultivate at least twelve! to him; yet he had also ‘seen that “God who is 

of Daniel half transparent, studded with brilliants, and/| different sorts of foreign strawberries ;—that of invisible,” and did not dare to live in the ease 
Shining in the most lively colours. Chili, of Peru; the Alpine, or perpetual ; the|and plenty of Pharaoh’s house whilst his poor 

‘The beings which live under a reflex thus en-| | Swedish, which is green, &c. But how many| brethren were required “ to make brick without 
riched, must have ideas very different {rom ours | varieties are there to us totally unknown? Has) straw.” 


of light, and of the other phenomena of nature. | not every degree of latitude a species peculiar to| ‘ The fear of the Almighty taking deep hold of 
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THE FRIEND. 


his heart, he nobly refused to be called the son of and receive according to the deeds done, not the 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and chose a life of affliction profession made, in this life, It is the doctrine 
with the despised and oppressed Israe ems and to of Jesus, that if thy right hand offend thee, thou 
be companion of*their temptations and i opardies must cut it off; and if ‘thy right eye offend thee, 
rather “than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a thou must pluck it out; that is, if the most dear, 
season ;” esleeming the reproaches of Christ, the most useful and tender comforts thou enjoyest, 
which he suffered for making that unworldly! stand in thy soul’s way and interrupt thy obedi- 
choice, greater riches than all the treasurvs of ence to the voice of God, and thy conformity to 
that kingdom. Nor was he so foolish as they| his holy will revealed in thy soul, thou = en- 
thought him ; he had reason on his side ; for it is gaged, under the penalty of damnation, to part 
said, ‘‘ He had an eye to the recompense of re-| with them, The way of God is a way of faith, 
ward ;” he did but refuse a lesser benefit for a'as dark to se ae, as it is mortal to self. The 
greater, In this his wisdom transcended that of children of ebedience, with holy Paul, count all 
the Egyptians; for they made the present world things as dross and dung, that they may win 
their choice, as uncertain as the weather, and so Christ, and know and walk in this narrow way, 
lost that which has no end. Moses looked deeper | Speculation will not do, nor can refined notions 
and weighed the enjoyments of this life in the, enter it; the obedient only eat the good of the 


scales of Eternity, and found they made no weight land, They that do my Father’s will, suid the } 


there. He governed himself, not by the imme-| blessed Jesus, shall know of my decttine ; them 


diate possession, but the nature and duration of he will instruct. ‘There is no room for instruc- | 


the reward. His faith corrected his affections, and! tion, where lawful self is lord and not servant. 
taught him to sacrifice the pleasure of self to the For self cannot receive it; that which should, 
hope he had of a future, more excellent recom- | oppressed by self, fearful and dares not. What 
nse. 'will my father or mother say? How will my 
“ Isaiah was no inconsiderable instance of this husband use me? for though I havea most power- | 
blessed self-denial ; who, of a courtier, became a} tul persuasion, and clear conviction upon my 
prophet, and lefi the worldly interests of the one, | soul, of this or that thing, yet considering how 
for the faith, patience and sufki rings of the other,/unmodish it is, what enemies it has, and how 
His choice did not only lose him the favour of! strange and singular I shall seem to a | hope 
men; but their wickedness, enraged at his integ- God will pity my weakness, if I sink ; I am but 
rity to God, in his fervent and bold reproofs of | flesh and blood ; it may be hereatier he wil better 
them, made a martyr of him in the end, in the|/enable me; and there is time enough, ‘Thus 
reign of king Manasses, Thus died that excellent) sellish, fearful man. Deliberating is ever worst ; 
man, commonly called the Evangelical Prophet,” | ‘or the soul loses in parley the power manifes- 
for his remarkable clearness of prophecy in the tation brings with it, Never did God convince 
coming of the blessed Messiah, and the purity,| people, but, upon submission, he empowered them. 
holiness and power of the sublime truths of the He requires nothing without ability to perform 
glorious Gospel of Christ. “The fidelity of Daniel; it: that were mocking, not saving men. It is 
an holy and wise young man, who, when his/enough for thee to do thy duty, that God shows 
external advantages came in competition with his|thee thy duty; provided thou closest with the 


duty to Almighty God, relinquished them all.) Light and *Spirit, by which he gives thee that| 


Instead of being solicitous how to secure himself, Knowledge. ‘They that want power, are such as 
as one minding nothing less, he was, with the! do not receive Christ in his convictions upon the 


utmost hazard of himself, most careful how to! soul; and such will always want it; but such as | 
preserve the honour of God, by fidelity to his do receive him, receive power also, like those of 


will, And though at the first it exposed him to old, to become the children of God, through the 
ruin, yet as an instance of great encouragement! pure obedience of faith. Wherelore, let me 
to all, who like him, choose to keep a good con-| beseech you, by the love and mercy of God, by 
science in an evil time, it at last advanced him|the life and death of Christ, by the power of his 
greatly in the world; and the God of Daniel was’ Spirit, and the hope of immortality, you whose 
made famous and terrible through his persever-| hearts are established in your temporal comforts, | 
ance, even in the eyes of heathen kings, and are lovers of self more than of these heavenly 

“* What shall I say of all the rest, who, counting | things, let the time past suffice; think it not 
nothing dear that they might do the will of God, | enough to be clear of such impieties, as too many 
abandoned their worldly comforts, and exposed are found in, whilst your inordinate love of lawful 
their ease and safety, as often as the heavenly |things has defiled your enjoyment of them, and 
vision called them, to the wrath and malice of drawn your hearts from the fear, love, obedience 
degenerate princes, and an apostate church?) and seli-denial of a true disciple of Jesus. ‘Turn 
More especially Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Micah,| about then, and hearken to the still voice in thy 
who, after they had denied themselves in obedi-|conscience; it tells thee of thy sins, and of the 
ence to the divine voice, sealed up their testimony | misery in them, It gives a lively discovery of 
with their blood. Thus was self-denial the prac-|the very vanity of the world, and opens to thy | 
tice and glory of the ancients, who were prede-|soul some prospect of eternity, and the comforts 
cessors to the coming of Christ in the flesh ; and/of the just who are at rest. If thou adherest to 


shall we hope to go to heaven without it now,| this: thou wilt soon find, that the power of its| 


when our Saviour himself is become the most|charms exceeds that of the wealth, honour and 


excellent example of it? that we might deny our-| beauty of the world, and, finally, will give thee! 


selves, and so be the true followers of his blessed | that tranquillity, which the storms of time can 
example, Whoever thou art, therefore, that never shipwreck or disorder. Here all thine en- 
wouldst do the will of God, but faintest in thy |joyments are blest: though small, yet great by 
desires from the opposition of worldly considera- | ihat presence which is within them, 

tions ; remember | tell thee, in the name of Christ,/ ** Even in this world the righteous have the better 
that he who prefers father or mother, sister or/of it, for they use the world without rebuke, be- 
brother, wife or child, house or land, reputation,|/cause they do not abuse it. They see and bless 


honour, office, liberty or life, before the testimony |the hand that feeds and clothes, and preserves | 


of the Light of Jesus in his own conscience, shail/them, Beholding him in all his gifts, they do not 
be rejected of him in the solemn and general | adore them, but him; so the sweetness of his 
inquest upon the world, when all shall be judged, | blessing who gives them, is an advantage such | 


have over those who see him not. In their 
increase they are not lifted up, nor in their adver. 
sities are they cast down ; because they are mo. 
derated in the one, and comforted in the other, by 
his divine presence. In short, heaven is the 
throne, and the earth but the footstool, of that man, 
who hath self under foot. Those who know that 
station will not easily be moved; they learn to 
number their days, that they may not be sur. 
prised with their dissolution; and to “ redeem 
their time because the days are evil ;” remember. 
ing that they are but stewards, and must deliver 
up their accounts to an impartial Judge. There. 
fore, not to self, but to Him they live, and in Him 
they die, and are blessed with them that die in the 
Lord. Thus I conclude my right use of lawful 
self.” 

New Jersey, Seventh mo., 1854. 

anctililiainas 

Iron Houses.—We attended yesterday evening 
an informal meeting of business men, at the Auc. 
tion Rooms of M. N. Croft, Court street, Brook. 
lyn, at which Mr, Sexton, the inventor of a new 
plan of iron buildings, explaine sd his system, He 
constructs the frame work of his buildings entirely 
‘of cast iron, in sections, which are made to inter. 
lock by very close fitting and ingenious joinis, 
secured by keys. This method of building avoids 
the labour of drilling and bolting, which has been 
a great inconvenience of iron buil: lings. It also 
allows the house to be taken down in sections, 
and removed at a very liitke expense. He covers 
the frame work on the outside with plates of iron, 
by a similar system of interlocking, without any 
bolts or other fastenings, the joints being packed 
with gutta-percha, so as to exclude water under 
hydraulic pressure. ‘To finish the dove-tailings 
of the joints, he has invented a machine that can 
perform the work of foriy men, The walls are 
made hollow, and the enclosed space is filled in 
with a non-conducting composition of beach sand 
and other substances, so that, as Mr, S. observed, 
|his house becomes, when finished, a perfect fire- 
proof safe. 

The roofs and floors are made of cast-iron 
frames, resembling heavy window sashes, the in- 
terstices being occupied, as in the case of win- 
'dows, with plates of glass, of any required thick- 
‘ness and transparency. ‘The glass used is not 
our common glass, but is in itself a new and 
valuable invention, being called malleable glass, 
from its wonderful property of toughness allowing 
it to bend freely without breaking. It can be 
drawn out into threads of any fineness, and so 
strong and flexible that they are said to be com- 
mencing the manufacture of piano and violin 
strings from their material, Mr. S. handed round 
'a piece of this glass string for inspection, It was 
as small as the E string of a violin, and could be 
| bent around the finger, or tied in a knot apparently 
like cat-gut. 

Plates of this glass being let into the frame 
| work of the floors, the whole is then covered overt 
with a peculiar transparent cement of Mr, S8.’s 
invention, which makes the whole floor look like 
‘one solid plate of glass. The cost of roofing with 
this material is 75 cents per square foot. The 
| walls inside can be covered with plaster, or finish- 
ed with iron or glass, at the option of the builder. 
All the interior ornamentation, such as mantel- 
pieces, panels, &c., may be of malleable glass. 

‘The advantages claimed for this style of build. 
ing are, first, its great cheapness, and the rapid- 
ity with which it allows of construction. It effects 
a saving of one-third the cost, and three-fourths 
in labour, over every other method, Mr. §, stated 
that he could complete an ordinary dwelling-house 
in forty days. Second, the variety of style and 
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finish that can be obtained at a small cost, by 
different combinations of the same pattern. The 
inventor remarked that in the construction of the 
whole Crystal Palace, but six different patterns 
were required, ‘Third, the facility with which 
such a building can be taken down and removed. 
Fourth, its security from damage by fire or light- 
ning—thus saving all the expense of insurance. 
Oiher incidental advantages are, its durability, 
freedom from vermin, &c.—N, Y. Leader. | 


eS 
Selected. | 


ADMONITION, 


“ Inconsideration, fashion, and the world, are 
the confederates against the Christian religion, 
with whom even good kind of people often con- 
rive to live on excellent terms; and the fair re-| 
putation which may be obtained by a complaisant | 
conformity to the prevailing practice, and by mere | 
decorum of manner, without a strict attention to| 
religious principle, is a constant source of danger | 
tothe rich, ‘There is something almost irresisti- 
bly seducing in the contagion of general example ; 
hence the necessity of that vigilance, which is the | 
business of Christianity, to quicken by incessant | 
admonition, | 

“ A fair reputation is one of the most laudable | 
objects of human ambition; yet even this may be 
converted into a snare, by inducing a treacherous 
security as soon as it is ubtained. A fatal indo- 
lence is apt to creep in upon the soul when it has 
once acquired the good upinion of mankind. 


wal 
the unprofitable servant who made mo use of his | 


talent that the severe sentence is denounced ; as 
well as against corrupt fruit, bad oil, and talents 
ill applied. We are led to believe, from the same 
high authority, that omitted duties, and neglected 


opportunities will furnish no inconsiderable por- | 


tion of future condemnation. 

“« The world extols brilliant actions : the gospel 
enjoins good habits and right motives: it does not 
inculcate splendid deeds, which make heroes, or 
sounding sentences, which constitute philosophers ; 
but it enjoins the harder task of renouncing self ; 
of living uncorrupted in the worid ; of subduing 
besetting sins, and of not thinking of ourselves 
‘more highly than we ought to think,’ ” 

a 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
PUGNACITY OF ROBINS, 


Well known as is the pugnacity of robins, one 
or two instances may be given. Their being so 
wholly absorbed during combat as to be re- 
gardless of all else, was ludicrously evinced at 
Springvale, by a pair fighting from the air down- 
ward to the earth, until they disappeared in a 
man’s hat, that happened to be lying on the 
ground, and in which they were both captured, 
On one occasion two of these birds caught fight 
ing ina yard in Belfast were kept all night in 
separate cages. One was given his liberty early 


jin the morning, and the other being tamer—pos- 


“* But, a fair fame, and the support of numbers, | sibly from having been the better beaten of the 
is a deceitful dependence: for as every individual |two—was kept with the intention of being perma- 
must die for himself, and answer for himself,|nently retained. But so unhappy did the prisoner 


both these imaginary sources will fail, just at the|look, that it too was set at liberty in the yard, 
moment when they could have been of any use:|which was believed to be its chosen domicile. 


ing the trap, one of these birds was found within, 
It was carried off, and the other with amiable 
intent followed the captor of its companion (as it 
was presumed) even into the house.— Thompson’s 
Natural History of Ireland. 


ANIMALS AT PLAY. 


Small birds chase each other about in play, but 
| perhaps the conduct of the crane and the trumpeter 
(Psophia crepitans) is the most extraordinary. 
The latter stands on one leg, hops about in the 
most eccentric manner, and throws somersets, 
The Americans call it the mad bird, on account 
of these singularities, The crane expands its 
| wings, runs round in circles, and throwing little 
|stones and pieces of wood in the air, endeavours 
ito catch them again, or pretends to avoid them, 
as if afraid. Water birds, such as ducks and 
| geese, dive after each other, and cleave the sur- 
lface of the water with outstretched neck and 
‘flapping wings, throwing an abundant spray 
around, 
| Deer often engage in a sham battle or trial of 
istrength, by twisting their horns together and 
pushing for the mastery. All animals that pre- 
tend violence in their play stop short of exercising 
it; the dog takes the greatest precaution not to 
injure by its bite; and the ourang outang, in 
wrestling with his keeper, attempts to throw him 
land makes feints of biting him. Some animals 
lcarry out in their play the semblance of catching 
Young cats, for instance, leap after 
‘every small and moving object, even to the leaves 
istrewed by the autumn wind; they crouch and 
jsteal forward ready for the spring; the body 
iquivering and the tail vibrating with emotion, 
they bound on the moving leaf, and again watch, 


itheir prey ! 


or when the soul is in its greatest extremity. A|The other came a second time, and attacked it,|and again spring forward at another, Rengger 
good reputation, even without internal religion,| when my informant, who was present, h istened|saw young jaguars and cuguars playing with 
would be worth obtaining, if the tribunal of hea-|to the rescue, and the wilder bird flew away, round substances like kittens. 

ven were fashioned alter the manner of human |The tame one was again caught, and brought into | Young lambs collect together on the little hil- 
courts of judicature. If at the general judgment|the house for safety. The intruder was now/|locks and eminences in their pastures, racing and 
we were to be tried by a jury of our fellow mor- | driven out of the premises, and in the evening, | Sporting with each other in the most interesting 
tals, it would be but common prudence to secure | when it was expected that he was in a different | manner, oe 

their favour at any price, But it can stand us in| locality, the other bird was turned out; its wicked} Birds of the Pie kind are the analogues of mon- 
little stead in the great day of decision; as it is}and pertinacious antagonist, however, still lay in| keys, full of mischief, play, and mimicry. There 
the consummation of Luofinite Goodness, not to| wait, a third time attacked, and then killed it :—|is a story told of a tame magpie, which was seen 
abandon us to the mercy of each other’s sentence ;|the tame bird, though the inferior of the other in busily employed in a garden gathering pebbles, 
but to reserveus for Lis final judgment, who knows | strength, always “ joined issue” with it, and fought | and with much solemnity and with a studied air 
every motive of every action! who will make strict | to the best of its poor ability. idropping them in a hole about eighteen inches 
inquisition into sincerity of heart, and uprightness| Some years ago, at Merville, (County Antrim,) deep, made to receive a post. Alter dropping 
ol intention; in whose eyes the feeble prayer, and|a robin kept possession of the green-house, and each stone, It cried, Currack ! triumphantly, and 
the iervent desire of the lowly Christian, will out-| killed every intruder of its own species, amount. | Set off for another, On examining the spot, a 
weigh the most splendid profession, or the most|ing to about two dozen, that entered the house, | poor toad was found ‘0 the hole, which the mag- 
dazzling action of him in whose heart is lurking |This had been so frequently done, that my inlor-| ple was stoning for his amusement. 

prive and ambition, |mant became curious to know the means resorted | 


| 


“ Another danger arises to some people from a|to four the purpose ; and on examination of two or | 
t=) peo} | pury ’ 


—SeS——— 


| Dumesticating Strange Animals, 
mistaken idea, that only great and actual sins are | three of the victims, he found a deep wound in the| Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, and other eminent nat- 
to be guarded against, Whereas, sins of omission |neck of each, evidently made by the bill of the/uralists in. France, are beginning to turn their 
make up, perhaps, the most formidable part of|slayer. ‘The lady of the house hearing of the| serious attention to the acclimation or domestica. 
their catalogue of offences. ‘These generally supply | bird’s cruelty, had the sharp point of its break cut | tion of animals which have hitherto been totally 
ia number what they want in weight, and are the | off, and no more of its brethren were afterwards | unknown to Europe, or known only as objects of 
most dangerous for being little ostensible. ‘They | slaughtered; but it did not itself long survive this | scientific curiosity. Within the last month they 
continue to be repeated with less regret, because | slight mutilation. | have received for the Jardin des Plantes, a number 
the remembrance of formal actual crimes, assume| ‘The following came under my own observation |of Yaks from China—an animal which Buffon 
a body and a shape, and terrify by the impression | at Wolfhill :—l'wo robins fighting most wickedly | says ‘is more precious than all the gold of the 
of particular sceues and circumstances, And|in the air alighted to take breath ;—having reco | New World.” In Thibet and China this animal 
while the memory of transacted evil haunts a ten-|vered a little, and approached within a {vot of| serves as a horse, an ass, a cow, and asheep; he 
der conscience by perpetual opposition, omitied|each other ready to recommence the charge, @| bears heavy burdens, draws large loads, supplies 
duty sinks into quiet oblivion, without deeply | duck that had witnessed the combat quickly wad-| milk, has flesh which is excellent, and hair which 
wounding the conscience, or tormenting the im- | dled up, and in the most gentle and pacific manner} can be wrought into warm clothes, To naturalize 
agination, ‘These omissions were, perhaps, among | shoved with its bill the one to the right and the | him, therefore, in Europe, would be an immense 
the ‘ secret sins,’ from which the royal penitent so | other to the leit, thus evidently separating them} service to mankind, and as he bears cold bravely, 
earnestly desired to be cleansed. Aud it is worthy |to prevent a renewal of the conflict, af \the French naturalists have every hope that they 
ol the most serious consideration, that these are | Having alluded to their evil propensities, the| will be able to do so, though, by the way, the late 
the offences agaiust which the gospel pronounces following note must be introduced. Mr. Povle| Lord Derby made the atte:npt and failed. Some 
alarming denunciations, It is against the tree| having a slate-trap once set for birds, saw, 0u|Chinese have been brought over to attend the 
that bore mo fruit ; the lamp which had mo oil ;| going up to it, a robin perched outside. Onopen-! Yaks, 





For ** The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 256.) 


ROBERT BARROW. 


l ; : 
| broken-hearted, but as a sword against that which 


THE FRIEND. 
. | 


twice the amount of type set. The whole is so 
clean and pleasant that it will probably soon be a 
favourite employment for women. ‘The machine 
joccupies a very small space, not more than a 
| large chair, and is beautifully made of hard woods, 
| brass, and steel. Iis success is now beyond all 


was evil, and which tended to division in the 
church of Christ; very desirous that the young 
generation might grow up in the life of Truth, as 
in the education thereof, : 

‘‘ She was at times sick several months before 


\she died, which she endured with great contented- 

Of Robert Barrow’s life, religious labours, and | ness, often expressing the love of God to her, and 
happy death, an extended account has already | said that she felt his heavenly presence. In the|have ordered another. The price is 2,400 Dan. 
appeared in ‘“‘The Friend.” He deceased in Phi-| time of her sickness, she bore many faithful testi- ish dollars. It will last apparently for a centur 
ladelphia, Second month 4th, 1697, See vol. 12,' monies to the glory of the worthy name of God, | or two without repair. Mr. Sorenson, the inaa 
page 366, &c. ‘strengthening and encouraging Friends in his|tor, himself a compositor all his life, kindly shows 


| doubt. The proprietors of the Fadrelandet are 
| So gratified by the one they now have that the 


Se beaks a Peak Paap at 
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ROBERT OWEN. 


We shall add but little to Hugh Robert’s testi- 
mony concerning this Friend. After his settle-| 
ment in Pennsylvania, he was active in the dis- 
charge of his religious duties, continuing faithful 
and loving, respected and beloved to the end of 
his days. ‘* He was one that feared the Lord from | 
his youth, being convinced of the Truth, when 
about seventeen years of age; he loved the com- 
pany of such of his acquaintance as were most 
substantial in religion, and was also beloved by 
them and all sort of people that knew him, being 
greatly helpful to his brethren, and made a cause | 
of gladness to those that were his fathers in the 
Truth. The Lord not only opened his heart like 
Lydia’s formerly, but he likewise opened his 
mouth to publish his name and truth amongst 
many, travelling several times through his native 
country, Wales, where he was of good service. 
In 1690, he came into Pennsylvania, where he 
lived about seven years, visiting this and the ad- 
jacent provinces, and was also very useful in the| 
meeting where he resided, both in doctrine and | 
discipline ; he was indeed a strong pillar in the| 
church: I never saw him take part with a wrong 
thing. Oh, the want of him which I feel! his 
place is yet empty ; I pray God, if it be his w ill, to} 
fill it up. Oh, my brother, my dear companion! | 
how can they that knew thy faithfulness to Truth, | 
do less than leave a memorial to succeeding gen- | 
erations? for thy name is worthy to be recorded | 
in Israel. He was a man of peace, and hated all | 
appearance of contention, and indeed he was a 
skilful peace-maker, being endued with wisdom | 
and authority, yet full of mercy and compassion | 
unto every appearance of good. His removal is 
a great loss unto us who are left. Well, my dear} 
brother, in the remembrance of thee, and the) 
many good and precious opportunities we have | 
had together, my soul is bowed and ready to say, | 
I shall never have the like companion, so fitted 
and knit together in every respect; the more L| 
consider my loss of thee, the greater it appears ; | 
therefore conclude this my testimony, and return | 
to my own work and service, that | may be pre- | 
pared to follow after thee. 

* ©Huenm Roperts, | 

‘“‘ He died the 8th of the Fifth month, 1697, and | 
was interred the 10th of the same, in Friends’ 
burying ground at Merion, in Pennsylvania.” 


ELIZABETH COWPERTHWAITE. 


This Friend was a native of the north of Eng- 
Jand, where she was convinced of the ‘Truth about 
the year 1652. We do not know her maiden 
name, but she married Hugh Cowperthwaite, and 
lived at Flushing, Long Island. The memorial 
concerning her says, ‘‘ She was a woman service- 
able to the church of Christ in several respects, as 
weil by a public testimony to the blessed Truth, 
which she bore in much plainness and sincerity, 
delighting in the prosperity of Truth, and of the 
people of God. She had true judgment when to) 
speak, and when to be silent; aud divided between 
the precious and the vile, being tender to the| 


|work and service, and against the spirit of sepa-|the machine to 
ration; for the Lord had sealed it upon her heart, 


ithe Father. 


any visitor, Of course a compo. 

t | Sitor Cannot set with this machine at once; it will 

that that which leads out of the heavenly unity, and | take a short time, a few days, for him to become 

brotherly fellowship, was a false spirit, and not of} familiar with the details, but he is then a gentle. 
. She often said that such could not) man compared to his old comrades, 

be heirs with the true seed, and exhorted those 


about her against the superfluity of the world; 
showing them the ill consequence thereof, Those} 
Friends who came to see her, she exhorted to| 
faithfulness, saying there is nothing like it. She| 


continued sensible to the last, and departed this} that, unless he has a share in the bank of bliss 
life on the 15th of Tenth month, in the year| , : 


o> ihe may soon become impoverished of all his en. 
‘. |jJoyments, and be a bankrupt as to felicity, But 
what an enriching privilege is an interest in 
Christ! Whereby we are tnxsured against all 
losses, and furnished for all misfortunes! For 
though in the world we may have tribulation, yet 
They resided in Philadelphia, where Margaret| in Him, who overcame the world, shall we have 
died, Twelfth month 13, 1697, and John, Second | Peace and joy, Our nearest and dearest Friends 
month 7, 1698, |may be removed by death; but in Him we have 
a store of dearer and diviner relatives. Our riches 
may fly away as on eagle’s wings, but in Him 
we have the treasures of eternity! So that it is 
but for a moment, and in the meanest things that 
the true Christian can sustain any loss, Our 
|names may be reproached among men, but there 
\is a divine antidvie against this; that they. may 
be ‘ written in the Lamb’s book of life,’ who will 
| confess them before his Father and all the angels, 
|Our situation may at times seem lonely and deso- 
| late, but in Him there is the sweetest of company, 
the dearest converse; causing our habitation at 
seasons to [eel like a paradise below. ‘The things 
of this world may all seem jointly to go against 
us, but He will make them all work together for 
| good, Our comforts may fall off like the blighted 
blossoms of the orchard ; but in Him nobler com. 
|forts shall flourish, and never fade nor wither, 
| Every day may bring new disappointments, (and 
| what else should we look for in this present 
|world,) but in Him none are disappointed, who 
bear the cross, despising the shame; for He gives 
| those (spiritually) to enjoy all things; so that in 
| the midst of many privations they can say, ‘I re- 
|joice in the Lord, and joy in the God of my sal- 
Type-setting Machine.—A correspondent of aj vation.’ And then, if those hold out faithtul to 
London paper, wriling from Copenhagen on May | the end, there is prepared for them in heaven, aa 
18th, says :-— |inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
Owing to the politeness of the editors, I have | fadeth not away; when they shall be forever— 
now been able to see the new composing machine | forever with the Lord.” 
as in actual operation in the office of the Lwdre-| —_— 
landet, Instead of the usual cases and composing-| Intelligence of the Ass.—An eminent naturalist 
sticks, and the compositor standing at his work,| puts in the following good work for the long-eared 
we see a person silling before a machine with| race:—The ass is always esteemed as the stupid- 
keys like a piano, which he plays on incessantly, | est of animals, yet if one be shut up in the same 
and every touch on the tangent is fullowed by a|enclosure with hali-a-dozen horses of the finest 
click ; the letter is already in i's place in the long) blood, and the party escape, it is infallibly the 
mahogany channel prepared for it. ‘The whole) poor donkey that has led the way, It is he alone 
is excessively ingenious. In fact it is fairy work, | that penetrates the secret of the bolt and latch; 
The most wonderful part is, that it distributes the| and he may be often seen snuffing over a piece 
already used type at the same time that it sets the|of work, to which all other animals are incom- 
new page, and with an exactness perfectly sure. | petent. 
No mistake can ever occur, ‘The compositor, by | 
this machine, docs four times as much work as| 


—— 
For * The Friend.” 


“For I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
to be content.”—Paul, ‘ 
“‘ Every one is subject to so many losses here, 


JOHN AND MARGARET LYNAM, 


Of these Friends, an extended account has been 
in “The Friend,” vol. 17, 


already published 
page 317. 


——=__ 


Selected. 
ENCOURAGEMENT. 

He who slumbereth not, nor sleepeth 
His ancient watch around us keepeth; 
Still sent from His creating hand, 
New witnesses for Truth shall stand— 
New instruments to sound abroad 
The gospel of a risen Lord ; 

To gather to the fold once more 
The desolate and gone astray, 

The seattered of a cloudy day, 

And Zion’s broken walls restore. 
——— 


Selected. 
PARTING. 
O, ’tis one scene of parting here, 
Love's watchword is farewell ! 
And almost starts the falling tear, 
Ere died the last that fell ! 
But happiest he, whose gifted eye 
Above this world can see, 
And those diviner realms descry, 
Where partings cannot be; 
Who, with One changeless Friend on high, 
Life’s various path has trod, 
And soars to meet, beyond the sky, 
The ransomed and their God. 





——— 


The brightest hours of prosperity have their 


another workman, but as he requires an assistant) clouds, and the siream of life il not ruffled by ob- 


to line and page the set type, this brings it to| struction will grow putrid by stagnation. 
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TRAINING CHILDREN, 


| 

From various causes, the charge of a family of| 
young children often devolves upon the mother) 
alone ; and when such duly feel the weight of) 
the charge, they are properly objects of much} 
sympathy to those who feel the obligation to visit | 
the widows and the fatherless in their affliction.—)| 
But the burden such feel is no doubt intended for 
their good ; for what is it but a consciousness of | 
the want of wisdom, of patience, of decision and} 
energy sufficient for the occasion? and what is so| 
likely as this, to lead them to * cast their burden | 
upon the Lord?” It is said, “Cast thy burden| 
upon the Lord and he shall sustain thee,”—and | 
“ Leave thy fatherless children; I will preserve | 
them alive, and let thy widows trust in me,” Ii 
mothers can happily be brought to this, what need | 
they more? ‘They have access to the Source ol | 
wisdom, of strength—to the “‘ God of patience 
and consolation ;” and all rightly directed dis- 
cipline, under such influence, will be as the 
anointing for future usefulness in the community 
and in the church: it will constitute them as fore- 
runners to ** prepare the way of the Lord and to 
make his paths straight,” in the subjected wills of | 
their hopeful offspring. 

But when this religious weight is not felt, or 
the burden is too easily cast upon others who can- 
not be expected to feel as parents should feel, | 
what can we expect but a want of due subjection | 
and reverence for parental authority, and conse- | 
quent defect in the future character of the child, 

To order a family aright, there seems to be| 
needed a father’s authority, and a mother’s untir-| 
ing affection and care—but when from any cause 
either of these is wanting, we cannot doubt but 
that He who is ‘the Healer of breaches” is com- 
petent to meet the case and to supply all our| 
wants. Such is the confidence we ought to feel—| 
the faith we ought to possess, to enable us to dis-| 
charge our duties acceptably in all the important | 
spheres of life, and especially so in the care of| 
our little children, 





| 


— 


COLUMBUS AT BARCELONA. 


The letter of Columbus to the Spanish monarchs, | 
announcing his discovery, had produced the 
greatest sensation at court. ‘The event it com- 
municated was considered the most extraordinary | 
of their prosperous reign ; and, following so close | 
upon the conquest of Granada, was pronounced a| 
signal mark of divine favour for that triumph 
achieved in the cause of the true faith, The} 
sovereigns themselves were for a time dazzled| 
and bewildered by this sudden and easy acquisi- 
tion of a new empire, of indefinite extent and ap- 
parently boundless wealth; and their first idea| 
was to secure it beyond the reach of question or 


dispositions at Seville as circumstances permitted, 
set out on his journey for Barcelona, taking with 


him the six Indians and the various curiosities and | 


productions he had brought from the New World. 

The fame of his discovery had resounded 
throughout the nation, and as his route lay through 
several of the finest and most populous provinces 
of Spain, his journey appeared like the progress 
of a sovereign. 


the large towns, the streets, windows, and bal- 
conies were filled with eager spectators, who rent 
the air with acclamations. His journey was con- 
tinually impeded by the multitude pressing to 
gain a sight of him and of the Indians, who were 
regarded with as much admiration as if they had 
been natives of another planet. 
to satisfy the craving curiosity which assailed him- 
self and his attendants, at every stage, with innu- 
merable questions ; popular rumour as usual had 
exaggerated the truth, and had filled the newly 
found country with all kinds of wonders. 

It was about the middle of April that Columbus 
arrived at Barcelona, where every preparation 


} had been made to give him a solemn and magni- | 


ficent reception. ‘The beauty and serenity of the 
weather, in that genial season and favoured 
climate, contributed to give splendor to this me- 
morable ceremony. As he drew near the place, 
many of the more youthful courtiers and hidalgos 


of gallant bearing came forth to meet and welcome | 


him. His entrance into this noble city has been 


compared to one of those triumphs which the Ro-| 


mans were accustomed to decree to conquerors, 
First, were paraded the Indians, painted according 
to their savage fashion, and decorated with tro- 
pical feathers and with their national ornaments 
of gold ; alter these were borne various kinds of 
live parrots, together with stuffed birds and animals 
of unknown species, aud rare plants supposed to 
be of precious qualities: while great care was 


Wherever he passed, the sur-| 
rounding country poured forth its inhabitants, | 
who lined the road and thronged the villages, In 


It was impossible | 


For “ The Friend.” | that would be requisite, and having made such| ous for his stately and commanding person, which, 


with his countenance rendered venerable by his 
gray hairs, gave him the august appearance of a 
senator of Rome. A modest smile lighted up hig 
features, showing that he enjoyed the state and 
glory in which he came; and certainly nothing 


could be more deeply moving to a mind inflamed 


by noble ambition, and conscious of having 
greatly deserved, than these testimonials of the 
admiration and gratitude of a nation, or rather of 
a world, As Columbus approached, the sovereigns 
rose, as if receiving a person of the highest rank, 
Sending his knees, he requested to kiss their 
|hands; but there was some hesitation on the part 
|of their majesties to permit this act of vassalage, 
Raising him in the most gracious manner, they 
‘ordered him to seat himself in their presence ; a 
|rare honour in this proud and punctilious court. 
| At the request of their majesties, Columbus now 
| gave an account of the most striking events of his 
| voyage, and a description of the islands which he 
had discovered. He displayed the specimens he 
had brought of unknown birds and other animals, 
jof rare plants of medicinal and aromatic virtue ; 
of native gold in dust, in crude masses, or labour- 
ed into barbaric ornaments ; and, above all, the 
natives of these countries, who were objects of 
| intense and inexhaustible interest; since there is 
nothing to man so curious as the varieties of his 
}own species, All these he pronounced mere har- 
|bingers of great discoveries he had yet to make, 
|which would add realms of incalculable wealth to 


tthe dominions of their majesties, and whole nations 
|of proselytes to the true faith. 

‘The words of Columbus were listened to with 
profound emotion by the sovereigus. When he 
|had finished they sunk on their knees, and, rais- 
|ing their clasped hands to heaven, their eyes filled 
| with tears of joy and gratitude, they poured forth 
thanks and praises to God for so great a provi- 
idence ; all present followed their example; a deep 


jand solemn enthusiasm pervaded that splendiut 
j|assembly, and prevented all common acclamations 


taken to make a conspicuous display of Indian) of triumph. ‘The anthem of Te Deum Laudamus, 
coronets, bracelets, and other decorations of gold, | chanted by the choir of the royal chapel, with the 
which might give an idea of the wealth of the| melodious accompaniments of the instruments, 
newly discovered regions, After these followed) ose up from the midst in a full body of sacred 
Columbus, on horseback, surrounded by a brilliant! harmony, bearing up as it were the feelings and 
cavalcade ol Spanish chivalry. The streets were thoughts of the auditors to heaven ; so that,” 
almost impassable, from the countless multitude ;| says the venerable Las Casas, “ it seemed as if 
the windows and balconies were crowded with|jn that hour they communicated with celestial 


the fair; the very rouls were covered with spec- 
lators, 


It seemed as if the public eye couid not} 


\delights.” Such was the solemn and pious man- 


ner in which the brilliant court of Spain celebrated 





competition, Shortly afier his arrival at Seville, 
Columbus received a letter from them, expressing 
their great delight, and requesting him to repair! 
immediately to court, to concert plans for a second 
aud more extensive expedition. As the summer| 
was already advancing, the time favourable for a 
voyage, they desired him to make any arrange- 
ments at Seville, or elsewhere, that might hasten | 
the expedition, and to inform them by the return 
of the courier what was necessary to be done on | 
their part. ‘This letter was addressed to him by 
the title of “ Don Christopher Columbus, our 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, and Viceroy and 
Governor of the Islands discovered in the Indies ;” 
at the same time he was promised still further 
rewards, Columbus lost no time in complying 
with the commands of the sovereigns, He sent a| 
memorandum of the ships, men, aud munitions 


tion, the sovereigns had ordered their throne to be 


|state, with the prince Juan beside them; and at- 


‘and Arragon; all impatient to behold the man 


be sated with gazing on these trophies of an un-|thjs solemn event, offering up a grateful tribute of 
known world, or on the remarkable man by | melody and praise, and giving glory to God for 
whom it had been discovered. ‘There was a sub-|the discovery of another world. 
limity in this event that mingled a solemn feeling | Wasuineton IRvING. 
with the public joy. It was looked upon as a| 
vast and signal dispensation of Providence in Selected. 
reward for the piety of the monarchs; and the Human life is compared to a sleep; to the 
majestic and venerable appearance of the disco- | rapidity of a flood; to a tale that is told; to a 
verer, so different from the youth and buoyancy vapour that appeareth for a little time, to a flow. 
that are generally expected from roving enter-/er that flourisheth in the morning, and in the 
prise, seemed in harmony with the grandeur and ‘evening is cut down and withereth; to vanity ; to 
dignity of his achievement. 

To receive him with suitable pomp and distinc- 


ooo 


'a shadow that passeth away. Eternity, that 
solemn word, soon passes from the lip; but who 
jcan grasp the mighty, the immense idea, which 
placed in public, under a rich canopy of brocade | this word eternity conveys? All thought is lost 
of gold, in a vast and splendid saloon. Here the | jn its immensity, aud swallowed up in its fathom. 
king and queen awaiied his arrival, seated in\less abyss. The mind may conceive though 
| faintly, of millions of ages heaped upon millions, 
till numbers lose themselves; or rather till we are 
lost in the vast calculation. But who can mea- 
sure eternity ; compared with whose everlasting 
who had conlerred so incalculable a benefit upon | lines, myriads of years are infinitely less than 
the nation, Atlength Columbus entered the hall, atoms floating in the mid-day sun? All men are 
surrounded by a brillant crowd of cavailiers, | hastening to eternity. All are standing upon the 
among whom, says Las Casas, he was conspicu- | brink of an interminable state of being. Yet all, 


tended by the dignitaries of their court aud the 
principal nobility of Castile, Valencia, Catalonia, 





except the little flock of Christ, are living, 


THE FRIEND. 


= ar : ' | 
as if)abled to put its diamond-like droppings under a/ surface of Alpha Lyre? 
life would never end; and die as if beyond the microscope, more easily than we formerly could | our young mathematical readers to solve! 


Here is a problem for 


The 


grave there was nothing to awaken their solicit-| place under its range the emerald joinings of a|old comparison of mountain and mole-hill is now 
i\dragon-fly’s wing, or the downy feathers of the| utterly at fault, and can no longer express the 


ous concern, 


If all the water flowing round this earth, 

And with ten thousand times as much, were pent 
In a huge cistern, whose unwieldy bulk 

The whole contained ; but at one leaky pore 

At certain periods should one drop dispense ; 
And at the distance of ten thousand years, 

Of intervening time, those periods fix ; 

—Yet sooner twice ten thousand times the whole, 
Thus drop by drop shall draw the ocean dry, 
Than the duration of eternity, 

One moment of its endless term abridge ; 

Then what avails it, whether here we taste 

Life’s transient joys or heart corroding cares, 

If we, in peace, may happ’ly end our race ; 

A race how like the shuttle’s rapid flight, 

Or faint illusion of a morning dream. 


—_——_—_——- 


From the Leisure Hour. 
ASTRAL WONDERS. 


Such is the title of an admirable lecture recently 


| variegated butterfly.” ‘ 


It will be interesting to know, that besides the | 


| ideas that are descending upon our age. 
Again—to return from the mighty and the mag. 


igeneral desire to obtain a deeper insight into the | nificent to the minute—in illustrating the infinite 
| works of God, one of the principal reasons that | minuteness of the animal creation, even as brought 
induced Mr. Craig y to undertake the construction |to light in this world and with our present imper. 
|of his prodigious telescope was, that he might be| fect instruments of observation, Mr. Craig says :— 

lable to pursue his investigations into the nature | “ Let me ask you what you think is the middle. 


|and properties of light. 


It appears that his devo-| sized animal that we know of in creation, takin 


‘tion to this particular branch of study dates from|the whale as the largest creature of which we 


ja very early period of his lile; 


and he gives the} | have 


any cognizance, You will be surprised 


| following anecdote of his youth! ul days as fae) when I tell you, that the middle-sized animal, from 
‘nishing a suggestive hint to him in the philoso-| the whale downwards, is not the elephant, as you 


—. inquiries of his maturer years, 


“ When I might imagine, but the mite in a cheese !” 
was a boy,” he says, “ from some cause or other | 


There are few questions, perhaps, connected 


IT was put intoa dark room, and tried to escape| with the explorations of the celestial telescope, that 
jout of it. I had a knife in my pocket, and | besan| excite such deep interest and curiosity among the 
|to cut a hole in the door to try to get quietly away | amateur students of astronomy as that which re. 


by coming at the latch. 


Still something occurred | lates to the inhabitation of the moon, 


Many, we 


delivered before the Church of England Young which induce d me to wish to remain w here I was. | remember, were the airy speculations and poetic 


Men’s Society, in Freemasons’ Hall; 


we state that the lecturer was J, Craig, M. A, the 


quite right. 


and w hos [ heard a footstep, and I knew | was not doing| | dreamings of our earlier years upon this fascinat- 
When | pulled my hand back, the | ing theme ; and ardently did we long for the 


proprietor of the celebrated Wandsworth telescope, | Sun happer ned to be shining very much, and I saw | dawning of that period when science and art com- 


which i in space-penetrating power exceeds Lord | 


little globules running off in all directions. 


1| bined should triumph over apparently insuperable 


Rosse’s nearly as much as his monster glass sur- | thought even then, this was very remarkable; || difficulties, and set this long-discussed topic satis 


pssed the instruments of some of his astronomi- 
c:.l predecessors, our readers will participate with | 
us in the pleasure with which we witness its pub- 
lication, Many persons, ever since the announce- 
ment that this powerful achromatic instrument had | 
been constructed, and was about to turn its pene- | 
trating eye to the face of the sky, have been 
awaiting, with the impatience of scientific curio- 


sity, the disclosure of some new and startling | 


facts respecting the mechanism of the heavens,| 
and the richly-peopled universe in which our| 
globe forms but an insignificant speck. To such, 
this little pamphlet will be highly acceptable. It} 
contains some striking statements, which will be 
new to many tyros in the science, couched in 
plain terms, and by means of familiar illustrations 
rendered intelligible to all ordinary readers, ‘The 
lecture, moreover, is pervaded with a spirit of de- 
vout reverence for the almighty Being upon whose | 
glorious works the author so discriminatingly | 
descants, which it is truly refreshing to meet with 
in productions of this sort, Without any inten- 
tion of exhausting the publication of the veins of| 
precious ore that | every where interlace its pages, 
we may yet be permitied to cull a few specimens | 
as proofs of the richness of the soil, 

Among the first lessons which we received in| 
natural philosophy, no proposition was stated with | 
a more dogmatic certainty of its axiomatic truth, | 


again put out my hand, and on pulling it back, | 
saw the little globules running off as before. When 


childish thing, 
a fluid, and could run off our fingers like. water | 
‘and if you feel any interest in light, and will ex- 
amine for yourselves, you will see that light is| 
truly a fluid: it has its waves, 
ocean deeps; and our telescopes may yet tell us 
something of its tidal soundings.” 

| Itis matter of common remark how difficult, 
jexcept by familiar comparisons, it is form any 
tudes, and weights, with which the astronomer 
has to deal. And it is surprising how our finite 


through the commendable attempts that have been 


‘simplify the sublime facts of sidereal science. Mr, 
Craig, in the contribution before us, has now added 
his mite to this fund of felicitous illustration, 
example, with the view of facilitating our compre-| 
|hension of the size of our globe, he employs the 
following simple mode of teaching :—* If you were 
|to stand,” says he, “upon one of the highest | 
| mountains in Wales,—Snowdon for instance,— 
and look around you for ten hours a day—(and} 
the ten hours bill has shown us that men should} 





I grew up to be a man I began to think of that! 
I felt certain then that light was| 


its currents, its| 


adequate conception of the vast distances, magni-| 


understandings have been aided of late years,| 


‘made by writers and lecturers, to popularize and | 





factorily at rest. Happily, we already seem to 
be ina fair way to witness the solution of this 
grand problem, The revelations of the Wands. 
worth telescope in respect to the “ pale queen of 
night” are wonderful almost to fabulousness, Lest 
| we should be thoaght to exaggerate the statements 
of Mr. Craig on this subject, we will allow him to 
speak for himself :— 

** Now, concerning the moon,” he says, “ let 
me tell you what friends of mine have seen. J 
found all the telescopes used for looking at the 
moon were directed to the craters, and then to the 
mountains. ‘They could scarcely do otherwise, 
| because these telescopes were of that comparatively 
smaller size and construction, that it required a 
very large object to be at all seen. But these are not 
the places, if there are any inhabitants of the moon, 
to look for them, If you want to see whether there 
were persons in this earth, you would not get intoa 


| balloon and go to the top of Mount Vesuvius, and 


For) 


‘not work longer than ten hours out of the twenty. | 


than that which declared light to be a subtle, im- | four)—if y you were to look, supposing such a thing | 


palpable and imponderable substance. It appears, | 
however, that this, in common with so many 
other received opinions of our boyhood, is likely 
to be exploded by the spirit of scicntific research | 
that i is abroad. For Mr, Craig—a gentleman who | 
is not for a moment to be suspected of indulging in 
a speculative mania—deliberatively declares it as 
his firm belief, that ‘ however intangible some 
may esteem light to be, we shall reach a time, il 
we have not arrived at it already, when we shall 


be able to put this so-called intangible substance | 


under a microscope; and | should not be at all 
surprised that you may yet live to see, in the 


very light that garnishes this our globe, consisting | 


though it does of very small globules—which can- 
not be larger than the millioneth part of a grain ol 
sand, or else they would puncture out our eye- 
sight as easily as would an arrow-shower of 
needles, so quickly do they move—I say, | should | 


possible, from a high mountain, about sixty miles 
‘round you, or thirty miles radius, it would take 
| you thirty years to see the whole of this our| 
lobe.” Then, having set us wondering through | 
all our faculties at the mighty bulk and the im- 
}menseness of the outspread surface of the planet 


look into the crater, and then say, because you 
saw no persons there, that there were no inhabit. 
ants in the earth, I think therefore itis not a fair 
|report concerning the moon to tell us, ‘Oh, it is 
lull of mountains, full of craters; it is a volcanic, 
, desolate globe, without an inhabitant.’ Now, I 
saw through my telescope, with a pretty high 
power, a particular rock, something like Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, which must have been nearly half 
as high as our Alps, There was no volcanic 
/erupiion round about it, but it rose up distinctly 
and clearly out of the level plain, I then looked 
at other mountains and craters, and from what I 
saw, | conceive that though there be only one- 
| third of the moon which consists of level plains, it 


has, in its proportion, as large a quantity of space 
which we inhabit, he next proceeds to take us an-| 


other step in the shining highway of creation, | 


which leaves our powers of apprehension quite | 
I PI q 


paralyzed and awe-stricken, 
pare this great dwelling of the human race with 
one of the starry host known as Alpha Lyre, 
which has lately been measured; and states 
that, supposing this bulky globe of 


He goes on to com- | 


ours to! 


be only of the size of a pin’s head, then the com-| 
parative diameter of the beautiful orb in question 


would be two miles and a quarter, Now if that 
which is represented by the pin’s head would 


consume thirty years to complete its survey, how | 
not be at all surprised to find that you will be en-| many thousand years would it take to scan the/to be put on the telescope to see an object six feet 


to be inhabited as our own globe. If you take 
away our oceans and our mountains, | do not be- 
lieve there is on this earth more than a third part 
which can be inhabited by man. Iam told by a 
person who has looked through my telescope, that 
he can distinctly see, when he puts on high pow- 
ers, that much of the plains of the moon are level, 
and he imagines that in the neighbourhood of 
Plato, where this peak-like rock arises, there is a 
greenness and a verdure to be seen there, evi- 
dently demoustrating that on such spots the soil is 
alluvial, 

** Now, let me tell you what power is necessary 
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square. The focal length of the telescope is 
eighty feet, and the usual power that a good opti- 
cian can put on a telescope is a hundred to the 
foot. On that calculation, therefore, the telescope| 
would give us 8000 magnifying power, supposing 

the atmosphere permitted it, But power much) 
less than that, a power of 6000, would enable us 
to see a railway-carriage moving through the 
moon. Ofcourse | do not expect to see an object) 
of that nature; but if there are creatures of the 
size of six feet square, in one of the hundred hours 
described by Sir William Herschel, you would see | 
it distinctly. An elephant, or two elephants to- 
gether, might very well be seen when moving. | 
do not say the atmosphere is suited for that, but 1} 
do say that a power of six thousand put upon a 
telescope, will give you a landscape twenty miles 

in diameter, and anything in that space the size 
of six feet square will be seen. We may, there-| 
fore, hope in good time to answer the question, 
whether or no there are inhabitants in the moon, 
We do not require a building as large as West- 
minster Abbey to ascertain that.” 


| 


| 
| 
—_—— 


JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN. 


“Tt is,” says his biographer, “ interesting to| 
trace the gem of those dispositions which, w vhen 
ripened into maturity, bring forth remarkable 
fruits ;” thus, the self-denial, generosity, 
benevolence, which so peculiarly distinguished | 
this great man, were manilest in his earliest in- 
fancy. The following is given as one among) 
many evidences of it :—* Passing one day by the 
stall of an old clothes vender, in Strasburg mar-| 
ket, a poor infirm woman was endeavouring, with- 
out success, to procure an abatement in the price 
of some article she appeared to be particularly | ' 
desirous of purchasing. She wanted two sous to) 
complete the sum demanded, and was on the point) 
of leaving the stall from her inability to give} 
them, when Frederic, pretending to be engaged | 
with something else, ouly waited for her retiring | 
when he slipped the two sous into the dealer's | 
hand, and whispered him to call the poor woman, | 
and let*her have the g gown; and then without stop-| 
ping for her thanks, instantly ran away.” His fa-| 
ther, a man of remarkable integrity, made a small | 
allowance to his children, and it seemed Frederic’ s| 
chief happiness to do good when able, and impart} 
of his Zitt/e store. Even at a very early age, his| 
frequent prayer was, “ Speak, Lord, for thy ser-| 
vant heareth, O God! teach me to ‘do thy will.” 
To his pious and highly accomplished mother, he| 
ofien acknowledged himself indebted for his love} 
of * the things that are excellent,” and for the de- 
sire he subsequently felt of dedicating his talents | 
and his powers to the good of others. “ During} 
my infancy and my youth,” he says, “* God often 
vouchsaled to touch my heart, and to draw me to 
himself. He bore with me in my repeated back- 
slidings, with a kindness and indulgence hardly to| 
be ‘expressed. “i 


Selected. 
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Burning of the Transport Europa—Loss of Twenty- 
one Lives. 

The transport ship Europa, on her way to 
Turkey, was burned on the 31st of May on the 
Atlantic, at about 200 miles from the English coast. 
At the time she had on board 62 dragoons and 57 
horses. The captain of the ill-fated ‘vessel makes 
the following report to her owners: 

“On the ~ day in question, viz. the 3lst May, 
the military officers were all suffering from sea 
sickness, with the exception of Col. Moore, who, 





with myself, had visited the “tween decks and | 
lower hold several times that day, and at 9 P. m,| along t the bands to see if there was more unburnt | his journey, and requested that he might die; but 


we went and inspected every position that could be| wood to hold on by, but we were driven into the 


examined in the lower hold. ‘There was no ap-|fore-chains, the half of which were still unburnt, 
pearance of fire, and we returned to the cabin| Suffice it to say, that at three o’clock the boat of 
with the conviction on our mind that the ship was|the brig Clementina, Capt. Pike, came up and 
| perfectly safe; but scarcely an hour had elapsed | took us out of the fore-chains. The boat also 
before we were startled by the alarm of fire. I| picked up ten men from off the spars of the 
immediately ran below, and discovered the fire} wreck, One man died in the boat. The noble 


| burning fiercely in the fore peak, where we had/|old Lieut. Colonel, | regret to say, perished in the 


stowed a quantity of hawsers, rope, tar, pitch,| wreck. Several troopers implored him to leave 
oakum, varnish, and sails. The officers, seamen | the ship in the boats, but he would not leave his 
and soldiers were on the spot almost simultane-| men, and shared their terrible fate. The men in 
ously as myself, and every one exerted every |the boats were picked up by the bark Marana, of 
effort in their power to extinguish the fire, The} Dundee, anda Prussian schooner. Her Majesty’s 
force pumps, which had been fitted by orders of} steamer Tribune took us off the brig on Sunday, 
the government to supply the troops with water) the 4th inst., and on the circumstance being re- 
from the tanks and butts in the hold, had hose| ported that the remainder of the survivors were 
attached, and with those belonging to the ship’s| on board another vessel, she overhauled the bar- 
pumps were taken below, and the | jets directed in| | que and schooner, and took all hands on board,” 
and upon the burning mass. ‘The troops als s0| One of the rescued officers furnishes the follow- 
worked vigorously in passing buckets of water to| ing account: 

those below to check the progress of the flames,| ‘Of the number originally embarked on the 


| | 
but to no purpose, The tar, pitch, and other com-| Europa, twenty-one have doubtless perished ; two 
| bustiles, on igniting, sent forth an overwhelming| officers (Lieut. Col. Moore, and Veterinary Sur. 


blaze into the forehold, firing the bulk of tow|geon Kelly) are among the missing, and six non- 


| which was on board for padding the horse stalls.| commissioned officers, ten privates, two of the 


The heat and smoke now became so great that all | 


|hands were forced to quit the lower hold ; many | 
were almost suffocated. On reaching betwee n 
decks, we found flames ascending the fore-hatch- 


tion with the fore part of the ship. As hopes of | 
saving the Europa from destruction were then} 
past, “and this at the furthermost was at 103 | 
| o’clock—just half an hour from the moment that the| 
alarm ot fire was raised, this will show the rapid- 
ity the fire gained. 
rolled up the main and afier hatchway overhung 


the main deck like a cloud—it was most suffoca.| 


ing and the flames from both hatches chased us 
}on be the poop. 

«| have omitted to inform you that on my first 
'coming on deck | ran the ship away befure the 
| wind, in order to near a bark and a brig that were 
to the leeward of us. The boats were lowered 
and filled with men, All were got clear except 


the long boat, which from the beginning I saw it| 


was impossible to get out, The last boat was 
‘taken off the skids on the poop, from whence we 
were compelled to launch it to save it from being 

urnt, It was then about 114 o’clock; the main 
deck was then in an ignited state, and the masts 
and rigging alolt were in flames. I still kept the 
| ship before the wind, to near the vessel to leeward 
jandto keep the fire forward. Nearly all on board 
‘had left the vessel by this time. Among them 
| were all the officers of the ship, the adjutant, sur- 
geon, and cornet of the troop, leaving Lieutenant- 
Colonel Moore, with the veterinary surgeon and 


. . . | 
about 26 soldiers on board, besides myself, car-| 


penter, one ordinary seaman, and the cook, on 
the burning wreck. Mr. Black, 


which quitted the ship, 
114 o’clock. 

‘* The mainmast went at two o’clock, then the 
foremast, and the ship rounded immediately afier- 
ward, It was blowing very hard at the time, 


She was pulled away at 


with a very heavy short sea on, raining heavily. | 


I will not jurther dwell upon this painful moment 


‘than to add that, as the ship rounded with head 


to wind, the fire spread over to where we were 
and burnt us out, compelling us to seek shelter in 
jany way we could. A number of men took to) 
the wreck of the mainmast ; some were lost in| 
attempting to make it. |, with the carpenter, got 
over to leeward and found very great difficulty in 
getting under the weather-channel, and making 


The volumes of smoke that} 


the Admiralty | 
agent, and “the second mate were in the last boat 


ship’s company, and one woman, have shared the 
same fate. The greater number of these were 
| washed away Irom the wreck of the masts, to 
which they had clung, but Lieut. Col. Moore re. 


and | way in huge volumes, cutting off all communica. | Mm: 1ined at his post to the last ; and having repeat. 


edly declined to leave the burning vessel until a iI 
his men had been salely removed, was at last 
‘driven into the mizen channels by the violence of 
the flames, and there unfortunately perished, 
|From the concurrent testimony of those left on 
the burning wreck, from 114 Pp. m., of the 31st 
ulto., to 54 a, m. of the Ist inst, it would appear 
that the conduct of the master (Mr, Gardner) was 
|marked by great coolness and intrepidity through- 
|out these trying hours; he was the last man to 
quit the wreck, and had his zealous endeavours 
to maintain order and save life been as ably se- 
conded by his ship’s company, there can be little 
doubt that the list of casualties would have been 
reduced,” 
—_—_S—— 

Youth is no obstacle to the favour of God, nor 
to devotion to God’s service, St, John was the 
youngest of the disciples ; but no one was more 
favoured than he, nor more zealous in attachment 
to his master, His example calls upon those who 
are entering on their career of moral obligation 
and responsibility, to do that which the wise man 
calls upon them in words to do; namely, ¢o re- 
member their Creator in the days of their youth ; 
}and of this we may be sure, that if they do so 
|remember him, he will not forget them in time 
of age, nor forsake them when they are old and 
gray-headed, - If youth present peculiar tempta- 
lions to withdraw us from the service of God, it 
endows us also with peculiar ability to serve him. 
The strength of opening manhood is never so well 
employed as in practising subserviency to God’s 
* revealed’ will, and in triumphing over its spirit. 
ual enemies ; it receives a grace and beauty from 
religion, and produces an abundant harvest of 
good works, and of glory to God,—Se/ected, 





Live on what thou hast—live, if thou canst, on 
less. Do not borrow either for vanity or pleasure 
—the vanity will end in shame, and the pleasure 
in regret, 

— 

A man who has liberty to draw without limit 
upon a wealthy friend, will not be apprehensive 
of want, though his own resources may be scanty. 
Let us not be fearful. Elijah was faint with his 
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angels brought him food from heaven, and in the|it acts powerfully upon the nervous system, | in the Senate, it was found that the Homestead bill, ag 
strength of that meal he travelled forty days,even|allays pain, and controls spasm, When oe aoe = Se a pass that body; a 
. : . _ | substitute was ther ced, which passed by 
to the mount of God. energy is not expended in the removal of pain or eaheiite. bs peovidion a ‘cone ae — 
; tte : | ma : a g u § ec 
ee | SPASM, 118 first effects are to invigorate the CifCU-| of land to any free white person, who is “the head we 
THE FRIEND lation, increase the muscular strength, quicken | family, or twenty-one years of age, and is capable of hold. 
alanine ; : the senses, and stimulate the intellectual faculties. |ing land under the laws of the State in which the lands 
SEVENTH MONTH 29, 1854. As the excitement of the brain increases, the ima- on ae issued eee — five years = 
en i : : . : °° alter entry, an 1 ayment for the sar i r«fiy. 
| gination is exalted, and delightful visions flow |conts per acre; or if the lands have been in Pp 
2 . “13 . . 7 . . « a a s ce 
The weather continues too warm to admit of| before the mind, which may be increased into a| more than twenty years, twelve and a half cents per acre : 
much inclination for either mental or physical) temporary delirium, As this stage begins to pass| The custom-house returns for the Sixth month show > 
exertion, With Farenheit’s thermometer ranging| off, a placid indifference comes on, terminating in |® great falling off in the amount of duties collected, the 
. . . . e ¢ aj 2 *Q 2 > ai Q KR 2A 
from 80 to 90, and sometimes rising some distance | sleep, to be succeeded generally by headache, ner- a being ee — SS ieee — 
: ° . . ° ‘ 7. . or the corresponding monta vo. 1e€ im S 
above the latter point, it requires no inconsider-| vous tremors, and a sense of indescribable wretch- |). 4 fecal oom cecal ties ai ailliens, aukic te 
able effort to perform the indispensable duty of edness. It can be readily understood how this | worthy of note, that no small portion cf this immense 
supplying the body with the nutriment it demands, | succession of effects may induce those who are | importation consists of intoxicating drinks and articles 
and the vis inerti@ is so greatly increased, that | subjected to them, to repeat the poisonous dose, | of luxury. . ; ; 
locomotion is soon productive of exhaustion, de-|The feeling of distress that supervenes after the|, 408s of the steamship Franklin—this vessel sailed 
. . s S . | from Havre, on the fifth inst., with a very valuable cargo 
manding repose. Under such circumstances, it| first and secondary effect, the mental as well as |, : ar ER es ’ 
a . gona ace . : . | and touched at Cowes on the same day. On the morn. 
can hardly be expected that much original matter | the physicial debility, together with the excessive | ing of the 17th inst., during a dense fog she went ashore if 
will be prepared for our columns, nor do we sup-| nervous irritation, the remembrance of the delight- | on Long Island, about 75 miles from New York. The pe 
pose our readers would desire the labour of read-| ful reveries, the increased energy, and the pain- | passengers, 160 in number, were landed safely, and most a 
ing long articles, however interesting the subjects | less calm that followed the longed-for portion, all i on cargo has been secured, but the vessel is deemed = 
; “me te : . > netiti et 
treated might be, at times when the temperature | combine to seduce the sufferer into a repetition of| “New Orleans.—Deaths for the week ending 9th inst, 
was less enervating. When the burning heat of|the dose; and unless aroused to a sense of im- 191; the week previous, 329; of which 114 were from 
summer shall have given place to a more temper-| pending danger, and resolutely determined to|Sun stroke. 
ed and invigorating atmosphere, we trust our} avoid the snare, the poor victims of opium may| Sv. Lowis.—Mortality for the weck ending 17th inst, 
ya = é Ss at . 282, of which 138 were from Cholera 
co-labourers and correspondents will again favour|soon be hopelessly given up and lost to them. |“° °”. : ak teak th 
th thei eibuti d “ The Priced” |eclecs and i” ta teen ieee auliied | Baltimore—Up to the 17th inst., was free from | 
us wi their contributions, an e Friend’ | selves and society- e lave thought it right to Cholera; mortality of the week, 160. cc 
continue to deserve and call forth the interest and| spread this warning before our readers, not be-| Petroit.—259 deaths in the first thirteen days of this m 
favour which its subscribers have so long mani-| cause we suppose any of them are in danger from | month, mostly from cholera. al 
fested in it. this cause, but we have reason to know that the ee " —— — 16th inst, 
° . . 199 7 rhich 8 ‘ere fr Y ra. as raek. 99: 
| unnecessary and frequent use of opium in one | ee icone te? thn aaa weet, 25 o} 
. al an } ae: s— ora. 
One of the daily papers says,—‘ The sale of| form or another, even among those who would be} “y,.. york.—Deaths for the week ending 22d inst tl 
. ° e ° . . | é oer _ z — = e ° 
opium has increased one thousand per cent. in | little suspected, is more often resorted to than is|915, of which 183 were from Cholera; under ten years it 
‘Trenton, New Jersey, within two or three years) supposed. of age, 538. cl 
=r - ‘ ° . . ‘ | . ne . nial . . 
past.” ‘This, if true, is indicative of an ae — | ee oa coal an active be- be 
: ° : . . ‘ - er yond all precedent; the three principal lines sent to 
, st p : cmmanics |) ice ssn 
a sm a te CH pun ee SUMMARY OF EVENTS. |market last week 121,471 tons; more than two millions 7 
which we fear it is not confined; we mean the| |. 5 ; . : \ iaiicnre ay » Satna eatY g hi 
“ idl eae f thie ein odie a ities EUROPE.—News from Europe to the 8th inst. Only | of tons have been sent from the Schuylkill and Lehigh by 
a Lua use of this poisonous drug for the pur-| ,, average grain crop expected. Bread stuffs in mode- |already the present season, and yet the supply is not V 
pose of producing or keeping up the excitement} rate demand; flour from 36s. to 38s. The official return | equal to the demand. ; Deaths for the last week, 432, of ir 
that results from its internal administration, | of the revenue for the quarter ending the 5th inst., shows | Which 61 were from c holera, = on from Cholera In- v 
individuals, and indeed communities, may become|® falling off of £812,000. The question whether a deci- | fantum ; under five years of age, 242. c 
3 ? : : y ee ee | mal currency shall be ad sd. is earnestly discussed. | The weather has been extremely warm. On the 21st : 
dd d to the intoxication resulting fr the use mal currency shall be adopted, is earnestly discussed. |, ; t 
addicted to the intoxication resulting trom the use Fi Wien. oad . Turks. in attempting | inst., the average temperature, from 9 A. M. to 7 P. M., Was l 
; db intalvid el tow | Lhe War.—On the 9th ult. the Turks, in attempting ’ one 7 ’ f ’ 
as oc stfely > ors > 7 | a : e ° . . > r ag ¢ 2p she rag . 
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Opium is astimulant narcotic. As is well known, 
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